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the part of Great Britain and France and to recall that Signor
Mussolini, too, had had his difficulties with over-zealous followers;
but when the continued exercise of Italian powers of persuasion
during the second half of August failed to produce any change in
the situation the rebuff could no longer be denied. Any resentment
which Signor Mussolini felt at having his advice flouted in so marked
a manner was not indeed translated into action at this stage, and so
far as the immediate sequel was concerned the German Government
may well have thought themselves justified in their faith in the saving
irresolution of the Great Powers. When the anti-Austrian broadcasts
from Munich continued with a frequency and regularity which made
it impossible to believe that the authorities in Berlin were even
attempting to restrain Herr Habicht, the situation was discussed
again between the Great Powers, and the French and British Govern-
ments appear to have decided to leave further initiative in the matter
to Signor Mussolini. On the 19th August Dr. Dollfuss had another
interview with Signor Mussolini at Riccione, at which the situation
of Austria was discussed in all its bearings. The Riccione conversa-
tions marked another step forward in the direction of an Italo-
Austro-Hungarian alliance,1 and the communique which was issued
after the discussions had come to an end laid stress on the complete
understanding between the two Governments in regard to the mainte-
nance of Austrian independence. This was interpreted as another
warning to Germany to mend her ways in regard to Austria, and
it was accompanied by a renewal of the attempt to bring Italian
influence to bear on Berlin through the medium of friendly conversa-
tions. The continuance of the broadcast propaganda in despite of
Signor Mussolini's persuasions did not lead to any further demarches
from the Great Powers3 and the only definite contribution which they
made towards helping Austria to cope with her immediate difficulties
consisted in acceding to a request for permission to increase the
Austrian armed forces.

The Austrian Government had already made considerable additions
to the defensive forces at their disposal by calling up army recruits
and by allowing members of the Heimwehr and other 'patriotic*
associations to act as auxiliary police,2 but by the beginning of August
they felt that further reinforcements were necessary. Any permanent
addition to the police and the gendarmerie, however, was considered
to be out of the question for financial reasons, and the possibility of

1  See section C (ii) of this part of the present volume.

2  See pp. 431 n., 437, above. The recruiting of an additional company of auxi-
liary police had l)een authorized by the Cabinet at the beginning of July 1933.